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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN CITIES AND 
LARGE TOWNS. 


No. 3. THE IMPORTANCE OF REVIVALS THERE. 


“4nd that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 


in his name among all nations, BEGINNING aT JERUSALEM.— 
Luke, 24: 47. 


In two previous discourses I have endeavored to explain the 
nature of revivals of religion; to show that they are in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the human mind and the mode in 
which society is organized; that they are described in the 
Scriptures as inestimable blessings; and that their value has 
been shown in a special manner in the history of religion in 
our own country. My particular object in this course of Lec- 
tures, however, was not so much to vindicate revivals in ge- 
neral, as to consider their relation to cities and large towns; 
and I propose now to enter on this, the main part of our sub- 
ject. The point which will be before us at this time will be 
THE IMPORTANCE OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN CITIES AND 
LARGE TOWNs. Ona subject so copious I scarcely know where 
to begin, or what topics of illustration to select out of the num- 
bers which at once present themselves to the mind. But pass- 
ing by a great variety of considerations which cannot be urged 
in the short time allotted to a single public service, or reserv- 
ing them to illustrate other parts of our main subject, I shall 
select a few designed to ascertain the Redeemer’s view of the 
importance of cities; the view of the apostles on the same 
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subject; and the bearing which the state of religion in cities 
must have on the world at large. 

I. 1 begin with the view which the Saviour had of the im- 
portance of special efforts for the conversion of cities. 

Our text contains an expression of his views about the 
importance of revivals in cities. When it was uttered, he was 
about to finish his work on earth. He had made an atone- 
ment for sin; he had risen from the dead; he was soon to 
ascend to heaven; and he was about giving to his disciples 
his parting charge, and directing them in regard to their plans 
and labors for the conversion of the world. It is natural to 
suppose that he would suggest to them the most feasible and 
economical mode of expending their strength and forming their 
plans; and that he would direct them how to act in the most 
eflicient manner on the strong points of influence in the world. 
Our text contains the sum of his instructions. Repentance and 
remission of sins were to be preached among all nations, pEecin- 
NING AT JERUSALEM. That was the capital of the nation; that 
the place where he had been put to death; that a city pre-emi- 
nent in wickedness and in influence ; and that, therefore, was tlie 
place to which their attention was to be first directed. It is 
worthy of remark also, as an illustration of our subject, that he 
designed that they should labor there, with special reference to 
a revival of religion in that city. There they were to tarry “un- 
til they were endued with power from on high,” (verse 49,) and 
there to “wait for the promise of the Father.” Acts,1:4. In 
that great and guilty metropolis they were to remain until the 
great movement for the conversion of the world to God was to 
be commenced in a glorious revival of religion. 

The Redeemer’s views of the importance of religion in cities 
were further illustrated by his own personal labors when on 
earth. He had designed a personal ministry that was to con- 
tinue but three or four years; and it was manifestly a question 
with him where that period could be most advantageously spent 
for the great objects which he had in view. Thirty years he had 
spent, before he entered on his public work, in the quiet retreats 
of an obscure and humble country village ; far from the noise and 
bustle of a large town; far from the excitements of the capital ; 
far from the distractigns and anxieties of a populous city. He 
had loved—we may suppose without much danger of indulging 
in mere fancy—the hills and vales, the fields and groves, the 
shady retreats, the stillness and quiet of the region around Na- 
zareth—a love in which all who desire to cultivate meek, and 
humble, and pure religion like his will participate—for such 
scenes are most favorable to communion with God. Is it im- 
proper to suppose that the feelings which made the Redeemer 
delight in a place like Nazareth were such as prompted the 
following lines from the sweet christian poet Cowper: 
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“Far from the world, O Lord, I flee; 
“From strife and tumult far; 

‘‘From scenes where Satan wages still 
“His most successful war. 


“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
“With prayer and praise agree; 

“ And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
“For those who follow thee.” 


But when he entered on his public work, he emerged from 
this obscure and humble life. He made his permanent home 
in Capernaum, a central city in Galilee, at the head of the sea of 
Tiberias. He preached in all the cities which skirted the lake of 
Gennesareth; in the large towns which were between them and 
the capital; and he preached much amidst assembled thousands 
on the great festivals in Jerusalem itself. His mighty works 
were in the vicinity of these large towns, where thousands could 
easily be assembled to hear him. He was found in the bus 
haunts of men; his walks were along the shores of that lake 
where stood Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida; and his aim was 
to carry at once the influence of his Gospel to the centres of in- 
fluence and power. The sum of his views on this subject are 
expressed in the following passages of the New Testament : 
“And it came to pass,” says Matthew, “when Jesus had made 
an end of commanding his twelve disciples, he departed thence 
to teach and to preach in their cities.” Chapter 11:1. “I must 
preach the kingdom of God,” said he, “to other cities also, for 
therefore am I sent.” Luke, 4: 43. “How often,” said he of Je- 
rusalem, “how often would I have gathered THY CHILDREN to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.” Matthew, 23: 37, Luke, 13 : 34. So it is said 
respecting most of the works of his public ministry. “Then be- 
gan he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, because they repented not.” Matthew, 11: 20. It is 
a circumstance also which may throw some light on the divine 
estimate of the importance of cities, that it was predicted that 
the announcements of the Gospel would be first made to them. 
“‘O thou that bringest good tidings to Zion, get thee up into the 
high mountain; O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift 
up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be not afraidy say unTo nD: q 
THE CITIES OF Jupan, Behold your God!” Isaiah, + , ® 
The same thing in regard to the views of the Redeemer is 
every where evinced in his instructions to his disciples. It is 
manifest that he anticipated that the. principal sphere of their 
labors would be in cities and large towns. “Into whatsoever 
city or town ye shall enter, inquire who in it is worthy.” Matt. 
10:11. “After these things the Lord appointed other seventy 
also, and sent them two and two before his face into every city 
and place whither he himself would come.” John, 10: 1. 
“When they persecute you in one city, flee ye into another; for 
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verily I say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of 
Israel till the Son of man be come.” Matthew, 10:23. From 
these and numerous similar passages of Scripture it is evident 
that the Saviour felt that it was of special importance that great 
efforts should be made for the conversion of cities, and that he 
not only spent a large portion of his own public ministry there, 
but anticipated that his apostles would also. We shall not err, 
therefore, in the conclusion, that he felt that it was of special 
importance that cities and large towns should be pervaded with 
his Gospel, and that in those places were to be witnessed signal 
displays of his saving power. 

II. The same conclusion will be reached. if we examine the 
views which the apostles had of the importance of these fields 
of Jabor. I need not say that a large part of the labors of the 
apostles, so far as the Scripture record informs us, was devoted 
to cities and large towns, and that the most signal success of the 
Gospel was there. All that is needtul for the illustration of this 
part of our subject, is the most summary reference to the labors 
of the apostles and to the character of the large cities where they 
labored. I by no means mean to say that the apostles did not 
teel it important to preach the Gospel in country villages and 
neighborhoods. ‘Their commission extended to all the world, 
and we know that Paul. preached the Gospel in all the places 
where he travelled. But the ideais, that they felt that cities were 
central places of power and influence ; that they were the strong 
holds of the enemy of man; that wickedness was concentrated 
there ; and that their object was to go from city to city until they 
reached the capital of the world, the very seat of imperial 
power, and formed their plan with a design that the banners of 
the faith should, if possible before they died, be seen streaming 
from the palaces of the Cesars. They acted on the principle on 
which Alexander and Cesar, and all the great conquerors of all 
times act, that of seizing upon the strong places of power and 
holding them in subjection, with the assurance that all other 
places will then become an easy conquest. 

A slight glance at the labors of the apostles and at the principal 
places where the Gospel triumphed at first, will show the esti- 
mate which they affixed to cities and large towns, and their views 
of the proper places where special efforts for the spread of the 
Gospel s&@uld be made. The Gospel was first preached, after 
the ascension of the Redeemer, in Jerusalem, a city ten miles in 
circumference, and esteemed the third city of the age, the largest 
city of the land in which he lived, and the capital of the nation. 
The apostles went to Antioch, on the Orontes, the capital of 
Syria, and made that a centre of christian influence. They 
preached in Ephesus, regarded as the ornament, and in fact the 
most proud and splendid city in Asia Minor, and established a 
church there. There stood one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and there idolatry was intrenched with a power and 
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sustained with a magnificence not surpassed in any part of the 
earth. They preached in Derbe, in Lystra, and in Iconium— 
cities in the same region. They founded churches in Smyrna, 
the commercial capital of Asia Minor; in Pergamos, the literary 
capital of Asia Minor; in Thyatira; in Sardis, the once splendid 
capital of Croesus; in Philadelphia; and in Laodicea. They 
preached in Philippi and Thessalonica, and founded churches 
there. They preached in Athens, the distinguished seat of philo- 
sophy, science, and art, and where the Gospel would be opposed 
by the most subtle and refined philosophy of the world; in Co- 
rinth, the splendid capital of Achaia, and the very centre of re- 
finement, of luxury, and of licentiousness—the Paris of anti- 
quity ; and they carried the Gospel to the very capital of the 
world, and established a church in Rome itself. Now in the re- 
cords which we have in the Acts of the Apostles, it is remarkable 
that a large part of the narrative is occupied in detailing the la- 
bors of the apostles in these and in other cities; and it is as 
remarkable that notwithstanding all the difficulties in the case, 
and all the obstacles to the Gospel in cities and large towns, 
its most signal triumphs were there. 

From this allusion to the labors of the apostles the following 
things are demonstrated: (1.) That they deemed cities and large 
towns to be worthy of their special attention and their special 
efforts. (2.) That they had the utmost confidence in the truth 
of the religion which they preached. They had no concealment; 
they had no fear of submitting the evidences of their religion to 
the most learned, acute, and philosophic portions of mankind. 
They sought to submit the proofs of christianity to the philo- 
sophers in Athens, in Corinth, and in Rome; they desired to 
exhibit them to the priests of pagan idolatry, to the literati of 
the world, and to princes, nobles, and monarchs; they perform- 
ed their miracles in the most open manner, and adduced the 
evidence of the resurrection of their Master on Mars’ Hill and 
in the Roman Forum, as well as in Jerusalem: and they confi- 
dently expected that if they could get a hearing, they could con- 
vince the most learned and philosophic portions of mankind of 
the truth of the christian religion. Such was not a work of im- 
postors; it was acourse pursued only by men who were honest, 
and who had the most unwavering conviction of the truth of the 
system which they preached. (3.) Their course demonstrates 
that the Gospel has power to meet all forms of sin and corruption, 
and that there is nothing in cities and large towns that consti- 
tutes an insuperable obstacle to a revival of religion. That Gos- 
pel which had power to overcome the pride and deep corruption 
of the Jewish capital, when the Redeemer had just been put to 
death, which could triumph in gay and voluptuous Corinth, in the 
splendid capital of Asia Minor, and in Rome itself, has power to 
meet any form of gayety, licentiousness, corruption, fashion, 
idolatry, and combined sin of any city in nominally christian 
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lands, and in the heathen world. They who doubt that mighty 
revivals of religion may exist in large cities and towns, doubt in 
the face of all history, and belie all the records of the early 
propagation of their religion. 

III. Having thus endeavored to ascertain the sense of the Re- 
deemer and of the apostles in regard to the importance of spe- 
cial efforts for the conversion of cities and large towns, I pro- 
ceed, in the third place, to remark, that that importance is seen 
from the fact that vast wealth is concentrated in those places, 
and that the purposes of christianity require that that wealth 
should be consecrated to the Redeemer. When I speak of this, 
I do not mean, of course, that the principal wealth of any com- 
munity is in such places. That must lie scattered over vast 
surfaces, and be in many hands, in order to maintain cities and 
large towns. But I speak of that wealth which is concentrated 
in the hands of the comparatively few ; of the wealth which is 
available for the purposes of christian benevolence; of the 
wealth which has the principal power of corrupting or saving, 
of destroying or blessing the world. This world is to be con- 
verted to God, and it is in vain to attempt this without large and 
liberal benefactions. To a great extent, the large sums needed 
for that object must and will be derived from the dwellers in 
cities. It is there that we expect that money will be freely given ; 
whether it be for christian charity ; for schools, and colleges, and 
seminaries of learning; or whether it be for political purposes, 
for the patronage of fashion and vice, for the maintenance of the 
theatre, or for the support of profligacy and atheism. The effect 
of true religion is to lead men to consecrate their property 
honestly and wholly to God; nor can there be any true religion 
where this is not done. Now one has only to cast an eye over 
the large cities and towns of this land, to see how important it is 
that the mighty power of the Gospel should be felt there in con- 
straining the rich to devote their property toGod. Let him a mo- 
ment reflect on the abuses of that property ; on the immense sums 
which are expended in luxury of living; in splendor of dwellings, 
equipage, and apparel; in intoxicating drinks; in the patronage 
of the theatre and various corrupting forms of amusement; and 
it will be no difficult matter to see how important it is that the 
influence of religion should be felt in the cities of our land. 
It may seem startling, but it is probably true, to say, that all 
expenses of the various benevolent Societies in this land for the 
propagation of the Gospel in the heathen world, would be more 
than met by the annual expenses in one of our large cities for 
the single article of intoxicating drinks. In the city of New-York, 
during the last year but two, it is ascertained that the amount 
paid to support its four theatres was more than was contributed 
by all the benevolent Societies in this country for the spread of 
the Gospel. That wealth now all goes to corrupt and destroy 
the morals, the peace, and the souls of men. It is in cities emi- 
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nently that its debasing power is felt. It is there that it alien- 
ates the soul from God, and opens fountains of corruption before 
the unwary and the young. It is there on every hand that we 
see its abuse to purposes of infamy; there that it eminently re- 
sists the Gospel; and there that it sustains the empire of Satan 
on earth. It is there that foreigners—dancers and actors—who 
come to debase and corrupt the young with the lax notions of 
morals which prevail in the licentious capitals of Europe, are 
chiefly found. And while I speak of this, it is not less im- 
portant to make another remark on the necessity of revivals 
of religion in cities. A large portion of that wealth is held 
by the members of the christian church, and it is a fact, that 
the constantly-recurring objects of christian benevolence are 
sustained by a very few men out of the many hundreds who are 
members of the churches. To re-convert those who are in the 
church ; to teach them the true value of property, and the true 
intent of the Giver in bestowing it on them; to show them “a 
more excellent way” than to hoard it or to expend it for luxury 
and magnificence; and to impress on their hearts, as a great 
vital principle, that all they have belongs to God, and to him 
alone, is now one of the most desirable objects of christian 
benevolence, and one of the chief things to be accomplished 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit in our land. O if all the 
wealth in these cities were truly consecrated to God, what 
desolate fields of heathenism are there in the wide world 
which would not soon smile under the blessings of the Gospel ? 
what desert and solitary place is there that would not bud and 
blossom as the rose? 

IV. The talent concentrated in cities and large towns is a 
fourth reason why special efforts should be made for their con- 
version. Before I am through with what I wish to say on this 
head, I shall not be suspected of a design to flatter the inhabit- 
ants of such places as being in general superior to all the rest of 
mankind in intellectual strength or in solid attainments. I have 
passed three-fourths of my life and one-third of my ministry in 
. the country; and I have endeavored to observe the comparative 

amount of intellect and good sense in the two situations. When 
I speak, therefore, of the talent in cities as a reason for special 
effort for their conversion, or to show their importance, I by no 
means wish to be understood as affirming that the inhabitants of 
cities are pre-eminently distinguished for what Mr. Locke calls 
“large, sound, round-about sense.” I do not mean that there is, 
in general, more power to appreciate a solid argument or close 
reasoning ; or that there is a better acquaintance with the Bible; 
or a higher appreciation of the maxims of sound morals; or more 
patient reflection on the duties of life; or more attentive contem- 
plation of the relations which men sustain to their Maker; or a 
higher power of detecting sophistry, or of pronouncing on that 
which is characterized in public discourses by mere sound, or by 
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false and shallow attempts at reasoning. And to apply my re- 
marks to the immediate subject before us, I by no means mean to 
say that the mass of people in this land in the country are not as 
fully able to appreciate good preaching as their more favored and 
perhaps envied city brethren. Nor do I mean to say that the hurry 
and bustle of a city life is as well adapted to train men for patient 
thought; or that the kind of education which the mass of those 
in the so-called more elevated ranks in cities receive, peculiarly 
qualifies them for the office of judging of the truths ‘of religion, 
in comparison with those who have been trained in what are 
esteemed the humbler walks of a country life. The truth is, 
neither situation in itself makes men qualified for patient and 
sound reflection, neither situation makes them of course fools. 
Alike in city and in country in this land, there are multitudes— 
it is the condition of the mass of the people—who are endowed 
with good sense, with sober views, with patient thought, and 
with appropriate education, to fit them to understand the truths 
of religion, to weigh well its evidences, and to appreciate a sen- 
sible argument when a sensible argument is urged; nor do I 
know that one situation can claim priority over the other. 

It is true, moreover, that the talent in a city is often greatly 
over-rated ; and I do not mean to say that the Saviour or the 
apostles ever sought a city because they supposed the mass of 
intellect there was more elevated or cultivated than elsewhere. 
It is true that ministers often over-rate the amount of talent in a 
city, and that they sometimes evince an anxiety to be city pas- 
tors—which is any thing but a commendation of their own dis- 
cernment, or their qualifications for the office, or of their power 
of judging of the place where true happiness is to be found—for, 
I take it, the brightest picture of happiness in this world is in 
the image of a much loved and venerated pastor in the quiet re- 
treats of a country parish. It is true, also, that there is sometimes 
a fear of a city congregation and of a city dwelling—which ope- 
rates much to prevent a faithful application of the truth—as if 
splendid apparel was necessarily connected with profound intel- 
lect; or sofas, and ottomans, and marble mantels, and well laden 
centre-tables necessarily implied cultivated minds; or gay and 
gorgeous equipage conferred the power of criticising profoundly 
and judging correctly of moral subjects. The truth is, that 
patient thinking, long-cherished recollections of an apt illustra- 
tion or a solid. ‘argument, and just appreciation of a sound dis- 
course, are often found most perfectly in the farmer who is 
all the week at his plough, and not in the whirl of fashion and 
business of a city life; a life where with the scenes of business 
of Monday morning are obliterated all the arguments, and illus- 
trations, and impressions of the previous day. 

But while this is true, it is true, also, that in this land and in all 
others the talent that most decidedly directs public opinion, and 
that acts with most power on the public mind, is found concen- 
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trated usually in cities and large towns. The most decided and 
influential talent in Judea was undoubtedly found in Jerusalem; 
the most profound intellect in Greece was in Athens and in Co- 
rinth; the most mighty minds in the Roman empire were concen- 
trated in Rome itself and in the surrounding towns and villas. It 
was from these centres that the power of talent—more then than 
now—at the bar, in the forum, in the senate-chamber; the power 
of talent in philosophy, in the drama, in eloquence, and in song 
was diffused throughout the world. Such, though to a less extent 
comparatively, is the case now. The principal talent in the medi- 
cal and legal professions will seek cities and large towns as the 
places where it may be exercised to advantage—whether the 
purpose be gold or fame. Science and literature, for obvious rea- 
sons, will be found there; and the talent which seeks to influence 
great masses of mind; to direct public opinion; or to rise to 
sudden affluence and fame, will flow to such centres. All this is 
obvious and indisputable; and it is as obvious and indisputable, 
that it is desirable that special efforts should be made that that 
talent should be converted to God. It is not that the soul of 
a profound philosopher, or of aman of eminent legal attainments, 
or of a man distinguished in the medical profession, or of a man 
distinguished for science or eloquence, is of more value, or cost 
the Saviour more pangs to redeem it, than their humblest client 
or patient, or the most unlettered man in the cottage of poverty ; 
but it is that that talent is endowed with higher power for good 
or evil, and that its influence must be wider spread in promoting 
or retarding true religion. 

V. I add, as a fifth consideration, the fact that cities and large 
towns are places where strangers resort in great multitudes, and 
that revivals of religion are specially needed there for their con- 
version and for a healthful moral influence on their minds. It 
will be recollected that in our text the Saviour directs his apostles 
to begin the work of preaching the Gospel “at Jerusalem.” 
Turn now to the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
you will see at least one reason why this direction was given. 
The feast of Pentecost was near, and on that occasion it was 
arranged by the Redeemer, that the Holy Ghost should descend 
in the first great and glorious revival of religion. Yet on that 
occasion we are told “there were dwelling (or sojourning, 
xzromcwvtes) at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every na- 
tion under heaven.” Acts, 2:5. “Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites,”’ we are told were there; “and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 
Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians.” Acts, 2: 9-11. It was not without design that 
the Gospel was to be first proclaimed with power, and that the 
Holy Ghost was to descend when these strangers were there. 
What would be the obvious effect of their conversion? The 
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Gospel would soon be borne by them to the farthest part of the 
then known world. Those strangers were soon to disperse and 
return to their homes—just as the flitting multitudes do that 
sojourn in this city for a little while for business or for pleasure. 
But the Saviour saw that if those multitudes were brought un- 
der the influence of a revival of religion; if while they were in 
Jerusalem they were led to embrace the true Messiah; if while 
there their minds were directed to the eternal welfare of the 
soul, and they should return to their homes imbued with the spirit 
of the Gospel, the effect would be immediate almost on the re- 
motest portions of the world. How different would be the in- 
fluence on the destiny of mankind from what it would have been 
had those “strangers” been invited by the professing christians 
to splendid entertainments and parties of pleasure; or had they 
been introduced as distinguished strangers often are in our cities 
now—and I fear sometimes by professing christians too—to 
theatres, or invited and tempted, as they are now, to drink deep 
of the intoxicating bowl! 

What would be the effect on the strangers that crowd this city 
of a continual revival of religion here? What would be the et- 
fect on their minds and hearts if they should be constrained to 
feel when they enter our houses of worship, that the Spirit of 
God was there as he was in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost? 
What would be the effect if in their transactions of business here 
they should find all our merchants—or even all our professedly 
christian merchants—governed only by the pure and holy prin- 
ciples of the Gospel? What would be the effect, if, when they 
are invited to our dwellings, they should see the decanter banish- 
ed from every side-board and every table, and the style of living 
regulated by a conscientious regard to the will of Christ; and the 
Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel controling 
us in our dwellings? What would be the effect if one mighty and 
far-pervading revival of religion here, like that on the day of Pente- 
cost, should make the visiters to the theatres so few that they would 
be closed, and should make it disreputable for a stranger or a 
citizen to patronize a place of corruption and infamy ? How soon 
would the effect be visible in the extremity of the land and the 
world! To see this, let these facts be borne in mind: (1.) Great 
numbers of strangers are in all our large cities, at all times, from 
every part of our land and the world. I preach the Gospel every 
year to many hundreds of such persons; and probably Iam not 
exceeding the truth when I say that the aggregate of such per- 
sons is considerably more than the number of my regular hearers. 
To a great extent this is true of all other pastors in this city and 
in other cities. I trust and believe that the effect of their wor- 
shipping with us has not had an unhappy influence on their 
minds (if I may use the language of Paul as descriptive of what 
I mean) while they have been “ beholding your order, and the 
steadfastness of your faith in Christ ;” (Col. 2:5;) and I have 
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been permitted to know of some most happy, and I trust saving 
influences on the minds of strangers resulting from their wor- 
shipping with us. But it is not unkindness to ask what would 
have been the effect on the multitudes which have been with 
us, had they witnessed here scenes like those on the day of 
Pentecost? (2.) Again, those strangers are usually men of in- 
fluence, wealth, and power at home. They are the centres of 
opinion to large circles there. They control the habits, or the 
fashions, or the religious opinions of those by whom they are 
surrounded. A large portion of those to whom J preach in this 
manner are the respectable and influential merchants of the west ; 
men who are doing as much as any others to form the habits 
of the mighty empire that is rising up beyond the mountains; 
men who are moulding that vast population that is soon to give 
to this nation its president, its great officers of government, and 
its laws; and men who in that vast region are either to stay 
the tide of infidelity and sin, or to urge it onward; for if we 
are ever to be a nation of slaves, the chain that is to bind us 
is to be forged beyond the mountains. They are the men who 
are to be the patrons of order and education, of common schools, 
of colleges, and of the institutions of religion ;—many of them are 
men who are pillars in those churches, and whose piety is to 
receive an impression that shall be lasting, even during a tem- 
porary sojourning with us. It is needless to ask what would 
be the influence on such men if they found this city and all 
these churches blessed with revivals of religion like rains and 
dews of heaven. (3.) Again. If I address one such stranger 
now, he will pardon me if I make a remark particularly appli- 
cable to himself; if I do not address such an one, the remark 
will be useful to others, as reminding them of what is the fact 
in regard to such strangers, and of the need of a pure, heavenly, 
christian influence in all our churches here. The remark is, that 
even christians are not always as consistent and circumspect when 
' they are abroad as when they are at home. They are, or suppose they 

are, unobserved. They are away from the vigilant eye of a wife, 
a neighbor, a child. ‘They feel that there is less depending on 
their example than when they are under the well-known eye of 
a vigilant public opinion. Members of the churches sometimes 
travel on the Sabbath when away from home, and when they 
suppose it possible they will not be known as professing christians. 
They sometimes attend church but a part of the day when in 
cities, and the remainder of the day is devoted to sight-seeing. It 
is an obvious plea with them, that they are engaged in business 
during the week, and that it cannot be very improper for them to 
visit public places once on the Sabbath when they are unknown. 
And it is not improbable that of a Sabbath afternoon, in the spring 
or summer, enough such professors might usually be found at the 
places of public resort to constitute a church respectable enough in 
numbers to celebrate the Lord’s supper. They sometimes also visit 
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places of somewhat doubtful morality, and where, if at home, they 
never would be found. It is not impossible that christian minis- 
ters and other members of the churches sometimes visit the opera 
in Paris or in Italy, who would have many misgivings about re- 
commending such a course to the more spiritual part of their flock 
or their brother christians at home, and who themselves, when 
there, are most conscientious in abstaining from such amusements. 
And I may ask, are professors of religion and officers of the 
churches from other parts of our land never found in the theatres 
of our cities? It is very doubtful whether a single theatre could 
be sustained for a month in this city if it were not for the pa- 
tronage of strangers. But if this be the fact, then the importance 
of revivals here, of a healthful, constant, unceasing heavenly in- 
fluence in ail our churches, is apparent. ‘To influence the stran- 
ger christian ; to incline his heart more and more to the ways 
of God; to keep him from temptation when here; and to send 
him back to his home, blessed not only by our hospitality, but 
with more of the Spirit of his Master, we should pray unceasingly 
for the descending influences of the graceof God on all our churches 
and on all the population of this city. To save the stranger that 
comes among us from the dram-shop, the theatre, the house of in- 
famy, we should beseech the God of heaven that he may be greeted 
when he comes here with the influence of religion; that every 
christian whom he may meet may show that his heart is deeply 
engaged in the work of the Lord, and feels a deep interest in 
the salvation of souls; and that throughout all our cities and 
towns there may be felt the power of the presence of the Gop 
OF REVIVALS. 


SERMON CCXCIV. 





BY REV. ALBERT BARNES. 





No. 4. THE DESIRABLENESS OF REVIVALS. 


“O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of 
the years make known ; in wrath remember mercy.”-—Hab. 3: 2. 


The sentiment of this text, in the connection in which it 
stands, is, that a revival of pure religion was desirable; and 
particularly in view of the awful judgments of God, and the 
manifestations of his majesty and justice which the prophet saw 
in vision. God is seen by the prophet approaching amidst 
many terrors to take vengeance on the wicked. His glory 
covers the heavens, and the earth is full of his praise. His bright- 
ness is as the light ; and there are bright beams (marg.) like playing 
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lightnings at his side. Before him goes the pestilence, and burn- 
ing coals at his feet. The nations are driven asunder; and the 
everlasting mountains are scattered; the perpetual hills bow; 
and the deep lifts up its voice. The sun and the moon stand 
still in their habitation ; and the universe isin consternation at the 
awful presence of Jenovan. In view of these sublime and awful 
manifestations, the prophet pleads with God to revive his work, 
and to remember mercy in the midst of wrath. It was only by a 
revival of religion that his wrath could be averted; or that his 
people could be prepared for these sublime exhibitions of their 
God. 

I shall take occasion from these words to address you on the 
desirableness of revivals of religion, particularly in cities; and 
shall endeavor to adhere so far, at least, to the sentiment of 
the text, as to keep before the eye the desirableness of such 
works of grace from the awful displays of Divine justice which 
the inhabitants of guilty cities have reason to apprehend. My 
last lecture on this general subject was on the importance of cities 
and large towns, particularly with reference to religion. My de- 
sign in this discourse is to state some reasons why such works 
of grace as I have endeavored to describe as included under 
the word reviva.s, are desirable in such places. 

Who doubts this ? it may at once be asked; And what is the ne- 
cessity of discoursing on so plain a topic to a christian people ? 
Are there any christians who doubt that a revival of pure reli- 
gion in a city is desirable? And can there be a necessity to oc- 
cupy the time of an entire service on a point where there can 
be but one opinion? These questions, 1 doubt not, would be 
asked by many, in a candid and not a captious spirit; and they 
demand an answer in the same spirit. In a word, then, I would 
reply, (1.) That men often admit that to be true in relation to 
which they have little feeling or emotion ; and my wish in regard 
to a large portion of my hearers, is not so much to convince 
their understandings on so plain a point, as to enkindle in the 
heart an earnest desire for such works of mercy. It may be that 
the main point of my discourse would be at once admitted to be 
true without argument; but it may be, also, that its force may 
be more deeply felt by the contemplation of the views which I 
shall exhibit. (2.) To the candid questions which I have sup- 
posed to be submitted to me at the outset of my argument, I 
wish also to propose one or two in reply, in a spirit and manner 
as candid and as free from captiousness. Is it true, then, that 
all professed christians really desire a revival of religion of 
the kind which I have described? Are there none who start 
back at the word revivaL, and who feel an instinctive dis- 
like to the name? Are there none in whosé minds the word 
suggests the idea of mere excitement; of scenes of enthusiasm 
and disorder ; of irregularity and wildfire? Are there none who, 
when they pray, and with very honest intentions in the main, 
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for a revival, do it with many qualifications and mental reserva- 
tions, and with an apprehension or fear that the prayer may be 
answered ;~—who pray from the custom of using such language, 
rather than from any intelligent and sincere wish that such 
scenes as that on the day of Pentecost may be witnessed? 
And I cannot but ask one more question. When prayers are 
offered for revivals, are there no prayers against them? While 
the fervent petitions of a portion of an assembled church ascend 
to heaven for the descent of the Holy Spirit like floods and 
showers, are there no prayers ascending to heaven, or no secret 
desires, that such influences may be restrained? no counter pe- 
titions that cross and recross the prayers of those who love revi- 
vals, as they ascend up to God? It is not given to men to know 
the hearts, nor the real feelings and desires of the professed 
people of God; but if it could be ascertained, it would not 
be uninteresting to know what portion of professed christians, 
in deep and fervent sincerity, daily pray, “O Lord, revive thy 
work!” 

I do not consider it, therefore, superfluous to state some rea- 
sons why revivals of religion are desirable. 

But what would be the scene, should there be a revival of re- 
ligion in a city like this? I have on a former occasion explained 
at length my views of the nature of a revival. To the success of 
my argument at this time, it is quite material that we have some 
distinct idea of what would actually occur in such a case. 

Ir WOULD NOT BE MERE !EXCITEMENT. I have no fondness 
for mere excitement. I do not advocate it. Indeed a very large 
part of my ministerial labors is directed against excitement, and 
intended to allay and restrain its feverishness. I refer to the 
agitations produced by the love of gain, and those which are ex- 
hibited in the political world, and in the excited and excitable 
world of gayety and fashion. I have never uttered a word in 
favor of disorder, lawlessness, irregularity, eccentricity, or 
of any religious movement which would be a violation of de- 
cency and order. I am no advocate for suspending the proper 
business of life, or of breaking in upon regular employment in 
honest and honorable industry. I have no views of religion or 
of revivals which would not make men more sober, and honest, 
and industrious, and, chastened in their lives. I have not one 
word to say in disregard of the urbanities and civilities of social 
life; of the respect due to rank and office ; not one word to say 
in favor of what has sometimes been charged on the promoters 
of revivals—falsely in general—a contempt for the courtesies 
of life, and an outrage on the feelings of others. I hold no 
views of religion which would not make men more courteous, 
refined, and truly polite and respectful in revivals and at all 
times. I advocate no excitement but that which truth pro- 
duces—and not half as much as prevails in the gay world; I ad- 
vocate the necessity for no new doctrines to carry on such a 
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work—no doctrines but such as were preached by the Redeemer 
and his apostles; I advocate no means and measures but such 
as are best adapted to secure to the Gospel—the pure Gospel— 
access to the human heart, and such as are in accordance with 
all the settled institutions of christianity; and I advocate no 
style of preaching that is vulgar in diction or action; that is 
offensive to good taste in tone and manner; that is not the result 
of careful preparation; and that is not characterized by the con- 
densation of as much truth as can be made to reach the hearts 
of men; no preaching where the preacher is not much im- 
pressed, as conscious of his awful charge, and anxious mainly 
that the flock he feeds should feel it too. 

What effects, then, should we anticipate from a general revival 
of religion in a city? There are in this city, for illustration, and its 
surrounding districts and liberties, somewhere about twenty-six 
thousand families. What is the character of a large portion of 
them, I need not now pause to say. Now the effect of a revival of 
religion that should pervade the whole population, would be seen 
at once in those families, and in all the influences that go from 
the family hearth and altar, and would be diffused from those cen- 
tres over all the walks of life. Every family, if religion were to 
diffuse its influence there, would be a family of prayer. The morn- 
ing and the evening sacrifice would ascend to God. Grateful praise 
would be poured on the ear of Jenovan in all these dwellings, as 
the beams of the new morning sun diffused their radiance over the 
world ; and in the stillness of the evening, the works and duties of 
the day again performed, the interesting group would come around 
the altar again to render praise, and to commend themselves to the 
protecting care of Him who never slumbers nor sleeps. Each day 
they would go forth to its duties and trials consecrated by the morn- 
ing offering of praise and prayer under the protection of the un- 
slumbering eye of God, in each scene of sorrow or night of calami- 
ty they would bow submissively to his will. Children would be 
taught ; taught in proper human learning; taught the Bible ; taught 
the ways of virtue, religion, temperance, purity, and industry ; taught 
to fear the name of God, to hate a lie, to prepare for an honorable 
career in the various walks of life. The Sabbath would return to 
bless each household with its influences of mercy ; and the sanctu- 
ary would deepen the lessons of family instruction; and the univer- 
sal rest from toil would be a sweet type of the heavenly world.: 
Temperance would be promoted ; and the fountains of poison that 
now flow every where to corrupt and destroy, would be closed for 
ever. The houses of pollution and infamy would no more open to 
allure and decoy the young to death ; and their inmates, made living 
and pure members of the body of Christ, would be preparing to 
walk before him in white robes in heaven. The theatre would no 
more open its doors to invite the young, the stranger, and the de- 
fenceless to forget a father’s prayers and a mother’s counsels, and to 
become the companion of the unprincipled and the vile. Sober in- 
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dustry would take the place of idleness; chastity the place of 
impurity ; hope would irradiate the countenance where now sits va- 
cancy or despair ; intelligence would take the place of ignorance ; 
plenty and comfort would succeed to want; decency of apparel 
to penury and rags; beauty and health would re-visit the counte- 
nance now bloated and haggard; and peace, the heart that now 
hath wo and sorrow from intemperance; thought—sober, rich, 
pure, heavenly thought,—would succeed to gayety; honesty to 
fraud ; integrity to baseness; universal charity to suspicion, inuendo, 
and slander; and a disposition to do good to all, and to spread 
the Gospel around the world with all its healing influences, 
would succeed the disposition to spend the wealth which God 
gives in the scenes of dissipation, revelry, and sin. Talent that 
now is wasted and blasted by sensuality, or perverted by ambition ; 
genius whose fires are now kindled, and which now burn for 
nought, would be converted to noble purposes. That vigor of 
frame which is now wasted in scenes of dissipation, would prepare 
itself to brave the snows of the north or the sandsof the equator, in 
making known a Saviour’s love; and from lips where now heavy 
curses roll, the Gospel would soon whisper peace. 

Meantime a revival of religion would destroy or injure nothing 
that is truly valuable. It would not interfere with one rational en- 
enjoyment. It would not close one school. It would not diminish the 
interest in an orphan asylum, a hospital, a college, a charitable en- 
dowment, but would augment the interest in all. It would moor no 
ship to the wharf; arrest no car, and no steam-boat,—ezcept on the 
Sabbath ; and stay none of the wheels of commerce or of honor- 
able and honest enterprise. 

In one word, “a reformation extending to every house in the city 
would be the noblest sight the lover of humanity ever saw. The 
reign of vice which now regards no limit, but throws its malign 
influence within every enclosure, would on all sides be curtailed. 
The horrid clang of profaneness, the bloated features of dissipation, 
the haggard spectacle of prostitution, the inanity of vicious idleness, 
the menace of unbridled passion, of deliberate revenge, curtained 
behind human features, and heard remote, sometimes like thunders 
on the bosom of darkness—in short, the conflicts of interest, the wiles 
of dishonesty, the deep-laid snares of covetousness,” which now 
meet us on every hand, would disappear. Two hundred thousand 
immortal beings, a large portion of whom are now pressing hard on 
each other in the broad and much-trodden way to death, now with 
conflicting interests and agitated passions, would at once commence 
the march to immortality. Hand in hand, with peaceful step and 
tranquil heart,—with many songs of praise and many prayers,—they 
would tread along the banks of the river of life, calm in view of the 
shadowy vale of death ; elevated with the hope of immortal peace. 

Our main inquiry now returns. Would such a work of grace 
be desirable in a city like this, or in any or all of the cities of our 
land? In answer to this inquiry, 
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(1.) I suggest, first, the influence on a city or the country at large. 
I need not attempt to prove that that influence is vast. In all that 
pertains to fashion, to literature, to morals, to religion, the influence 
of a city is incalculable. A large part of the fashions of the land, 
embracing a great many questions about economy and the proper 
modes and objects of life, and about honesty, too, in contracting and 
paying debts, are controlled by cities. Paris, on one subject, has 
given law to the most of Europe and of the world; and this city 
influences hundreds of thousands of immortal beings, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, in the same manner. Say what we will, a large 
portion of mankind is guided by what is implied by the word 
fashion. Who can estimate the importance, therefore, of such 
an influence of religion as shall effectually check extravagance 
of life, and turn the thoughts of men to the sober objects for 
which they should live? On the literature of a people, no less 
than on its fashions, cities give law extensively. A large por- 
tion of the light reading of the world is formed, first for the 
inhabitants of cities, and then for those portions of the country 
that can be made to imitate them. From cities, as from centres, 
goes forth that vast amount of romance and poetry which is doing 
so much to undermine all just morality in this nation, and to destroy 
the souls of men. The prevalence of pure christianity in our cities, 
pervading all hearts, would arrest to a great extent this influence, 
and turn the attention of men to subjects more worthy of their im- 
mortal nature. The power of the newspaper press in cities is felt 
also throughout the land.’ It gives tone and character to thousands 
of presses in the smaller towns and villages. Who can estimate 
the effect that would be produced, if there was such a religious in- 
fluence in cities as should make those fountains always pure? Such 
it would be, if the sentiments of the community were right; and 
one general revival of religion in our cities that should secure such 
an influence on the press as should close every newspaper estab- 
lishment on the Sabbath; as should exclude all commendation 
of the theatre, and as should banish every advertisement and senti- 
ment, such as a christian father would be unwilling his sons or 
daughters should read, would send an influence throughout the land. 

I need not say that the influence of a city is direct, and almost 
omnipotent on a large circle of surrounding villages. Could the 
mighty population, which, in the summer months, is poured out 
from our cities on the Sabbath, by steam-boats, and cars, and other 
vehicles, be restrained by the influence of religion; could they be 
induced to enter the sanctuary themselves, and spend the day in 
the worship of God, what a change would be produced at once in 
a wide circle of towns around us! How peaceful to them would the 
Sabbath become! What a corrupting influence would be at once 
withdrawn! Then, indeed, a village near a city would not be re- 
garded as necessarily accursed. ‘Then it would not have occasion 
to complain of the obvious injustice done by its overgrown neigh- 
bor, in pouring forth its legions of the profane, the unprincipled and 
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the intemperate, to disturb the peace and corrupt the morals of 
others. 

I observed, also, before, that in alarge city almost every portion 
of the land has its representatives. From all parts of the country 
and the world they come for business or for pleasure. Who can 
calculate what would be the influence of a general revival of reli- 
gion in those minds, and on the portions of the land from whence 
they came? The revival in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost was 
felt almost immediately in all parts of the then known world, by 
the return of the “strangers” who were converted there. There 
is scarcely one nook or corner of our vast republic that would not 
be influenced by such a work of grace. Cities in a nation are like 
the heart in man. Each stroke at the centre of life sends out in- 
fluences for good or evil to the extremities, and is felt with health- 
ful or destructive influence there. I need not add, if this be so, 
how responsible is the work of the christian ministry here! how 
solemn the obligations of every member of the church of Christ! 

(2.) A second consideration to which I refer, is the worth of the 
souls of the multitudes congregated in cities. I by no means mean 
to be understood as saying that a soul is of more value here than 
elsewhere ; of any more worth in the most splendid mansion than 
in the humblest abode of the poor. But what I wish to say is, that 
we may be more deeply affected with their value ; we may become 
more deeply impressed with a sense of their danger. The scene 
itself is more impressive ; the events that are passing daily before the 
eyes are better adapted to affect the heart. Immortal beings are 
crowded together; the busy, thoughtless multitude is constantly 
moving on before the eyes. The dense throng is passing by, regard- 
less of admonition, and deaf to entreaty and to warning. A man 
travelling over an uncultivated prairie, or a waste of sands, might 
meet here and there, at far distant intervals, a stranger—and then 
pass on again amidst the lonely wastes. There would be little to 
rouse the mind in regard to the necessity of a mighty heavenly in- 
fluence on the soul of the solitary man; and if he were disposed to 
present to him the subject of religion, there would be nothing in 
the circumstances to crowd it from the mind. But when a city is 
entered, how different is the scene! I look out of my window, and 
the dense throng of all ages and conditions rushes on. Strangers to 
me and to each other, they are moving on, an unbroken procession, 
all the day to eternity. I pass by the door of a theatre, and hun- 
dreds of immortal beings, thoughtless and unconcerned about the 
future, are leaving the place of amusement and corruption. I go 
into the marts of business, and there is a dense and jostling crowd 
anxious only for gain. I think of the brilliant party, and of the as- 
sembly-room, and there is another throng “with steps light and 
airy as the footsteps of Aurora,” not less regardless of their im- 
mortal destiny. I think of the glitter of dress there, and the splen- 
dor of apartments, and the charms of music, and the brilliancy of 
wit, and the gracefulness of the dance, and all these are unconcern- 
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ed about their undying doom. I think of the low places of sen- 
suality and wretchedness ; of beastly intemperance, and of degra- 
ding vice, and there is another group equally regardless of their 
immortal destiny. Wherever you go, a dense throng surrounds 
you—a busy, active, restless, unhappy, dissatisfied multitude ; a 
vast procession going to the grave—all under sentence of death— 
all sinners—all exposed to the eternal wrath of God. Each one 
of them has a soul whose value no numbers can compute; a soul 
of more worth than all the riches which commercial talent, all com- 
bined, has ever gained or can ever gain in this city, and which shall 
live in bliss or in wo when all that wealth shall be forgotten. Of 
their high powers, of their immortal destiny, of what God the 
Saviour has done for them, they are unconscious; or if they are 
conscious, they disregard it all. They are living for other objects ; 
and their attention can by no human means be turned to the subject 
of their own soul’s salvation. 

’ Now it is not madness to ask where they will be a thousand 
years hence; nor to inquire what is probably to be their doom ? 
Infidelity may sneer at such a suggestion; and stupidity may laugh ; 
but a heathen monarch wept at the thought that his army, the great- 
est that had been ever raised, would be dead in a hundred years ; 
and a greater than any heathen monarch wept over the destiny of 
a great and guilty population passing on like this to the bar of God. 
All the great interests of this thoughtless throng lie beyond the 
tomb. If they have none there, their life is a bubble, a vapor, a 
gorgeous illusion, a changing cloud, a mist on the mountain side. 
All in which they are now so busy is soon to vanish away. Wheth- 
er they are rich or poor, honored or despised, bond or free, caress- 
ed or hated, can make no difference with them in a few years. 
Whether there is an eternity or not, these things are of trifling im- 
portance. How soon is the most exquisite earthly pleasure passed ! 
The charm of the sweetest melody, how soon it dies away on the 
ear! The tenderest ties of friendship, how soon are they severed! 
The most princely wealth, how soon must it be left! The widest 
reputation, how soon must we cease to enjoy it! And so with the 
bitterest grief, the keenest sorrow, the most agonizing pain, how soon 
is it gone! And of what real importance are all these to the throng 
that is seeking them as the grand business of life? The vapor that 
you see in the morning as it lies on the mountain side, of what im- 
portance can it be, whether it be admired by a few more ora 
few less mortals, or whether it roll a little higher or a little lower, 
since it will soon vanish in the beams of the morning sun? So of 
the vapor of life. Soon is it gone; and another generation shall 
succeed ; as to-morrow another short-lived mist shall be seen, 
where to-day that vanished away. The cloud that you see lie along 
the western sky as the sun sinks behind the hills in a summer’s eve, 
so gorgeous, so changing, so beautiful, so lighted up with ever-vary- 
ing richness of hue by the lightning of the summer eve, of what impor- 
tance is it whether a few more or less tints be painted on it, or wheth- 
era few more or a few less eyes gaze upon it, for the darkness of 
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midnight will soon conceal it all. The insects that you see flutter in 
the evening rays, so happy, so calm, so still, so graceful in their 
motions, are moving with the shades of night to be seen no more. 
So move on the dense, the busy multitudes of this city! And I 
was about to say, O that they were, like that vapor, to vanish for 
ever ; or that gorgeous cloud, to sink unconsciously into night ; or 
the insects of the evening, to live nomore! But itis not so. That 
vapor vanishes, and is not seen again. That changing cloud is 
dissipated, and the tiny nations die, not to live again. But not so 
with the multitudes here. To the shades of the night of death 
they move on, but they emerge in an immortal existence beyond ; 
and all their great interests are there. There they begin to live. 
There they will live on when stars and suns cease to shine, and 
when rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; when the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, and when the throne 
of God occupied by the dread Eternal King, shall be revealed. 
Yes, thoughtless trifler, yes, as long as God is to endure you are to 
live ; and as sure as it is that God himself shall never die, so sure 
it is that your soul shall never cease to exist. 

Now who can say that it would be irrational or undesirable 
that all this multitude should be simultaneously impressed with 
the importance of religion and the worth of the soul? Suppose it 
should be attended with a temporary suspension of the business, or 
with a permanent suspension of what now constitutes the main 
pleasures of this life. Is it to be deemed fanatical that the affairs 
of this life should be allowed to give way, for a little while, for the 
more important things of another world ? Is this world of darkness 
and of sin so vastly important that none of its affairs are ever to be 
suspended for the purposes of another world? Is the struggle for 
place, and power, and wealth never to be arrested to attend to more 
important interests? I do not believe that a general revival of re- 
ligion in our cities would interfere really with any thing neces- 
sary to their prosperity, or would cause even a temporary suspen- 
sion of any thing truly valuable to the welfare of society. But if 
it did, shall man say that these things are never to be suspended to 
attend to more important concerns? Not thus determines the great 
Law-giver of men, and the best judge of what is needful for hu- 
man welfare. If his judgment were followed, and his counsel and 
command obeyed, all labor would be suspended for one day in 
seven. The coufiting-room, the assembly-room, the places of 
amusement every where would be closed; the steam-boat, the 
car, the stage-coach, would stand still; the axe, the hammer, 
and the chisel would be laid aside; and the world, calm and 
peaceful like Eden, would give itself to the labors of charity, 
and to a preparation for heaven. Does Gon never arrest the active 
movements of the world in any other way ? What does he when 
the stout man is laid on a bed of pain? What means the scene 
when all his worldly plans are arrested, and he is pale in death ? 
The truth is, if man’s great interests are beyond the tomb, no law 
of propriety is violated if these great interests are allowed to press 
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upon the soul, and even to arrest, if need be, his incessant care for 
worldly gain and for fame. 

But there would be excitement, it may be said, if this great 
yultitude were to attend to the subject of religion, and if there 
were a general revival. There are excitements, it is said, in all 
revivals. But, I pray you, is there no excitement in these cities 
now? From whence comes the objection that revivals are mere 
scenes of excitement? From that man excited throughout the 
whole week in the pursuit of gain—feverish and restless, and un- 
acquainted for one whole hour at a time with calm thought and 
repose ; from that man whose life is spent in the whirlwind of 
political controversy or in the career of ambition ; from that calm 
and interesting group preparing for the splendid party and the 
dance. O ¢here all is calm and serene; but in religion all is 
excitement and commotion! Well may this objection be heard 
from the excited, agitated, tumultuous population of a city; a po- 
pulation more than any other on earth living in scenes of excite- 
ment; unhappy when they are not excited ; fostering every where 
the means of excitement; and resisting all the means which the 
friends of religion can use to bring them to sober thought and calm 
reflection. What we aim at is that this excitement may be laid 
aside, and that the now busy multitude may be brought to think 
soberly about the immortal destiny beyond the tomb. We aim that 
they may lay down the exciting romance or novel, and take up the 
Bible—full of sober truth; that they may forsake the theatre—a 
place of mere excitement, and find happiness in the calmness of 
the closet, and the sober employments of the fire-side; that they 
may turn away from the agitating scenes of political strife, and 
from the exciting of envy, and malice, and green-eyed jealousy, 
and ambition, and from the intoxicating bowl and the dance 
of pleasure, and devote themselves to the sober business of 
religion. Excitement, say you, in a revival! QO, if Christ re- 
quired me to endeavor to produce such excitement in a re- 
vival as I see every day in this city; if he required that men 
should give themselves up to the mere influence of feeling, and day- 
dreams, and agitating passions, and unfounded hopes, as they are 
required to by the world ; [should expect to hear the objection that 
it was all mere excitement, and that such a work could not be the 
work of God. But no. I plead for soberness of thought; for calm 
investigation ; for a state of mind where every improper emotion 
may be allayed,and where the soul may be brought to look calmly 
and soberly at the great realities of eternity. Do I address one 
here who does not know that such sober feeling would become the 
condition of man, and that it is desirable that such deep emotion 
should take the place of the agitated and tumultuous feelings 
which reign in a great community like this? 

(3.) A revival of religion is desirable in cities in order to avert 
the wrath of God and save them from the judgments of heaven. 
Evils pour into our great cities like floods from all quarters of the 
world ; and who can be ignorant of the doom of cities in times 
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past? It has been on cities that the most fearful of all the plagues 
of heaven have fallen; and not a few dilapidated walls, or half- 
ruined temples stand now amidst far extended ruins as monuments 
of the wrath of heaven. Not a few have been blotted out, and the 
places where they stood made pools of water or uninhabitable de- 
serts, by the vengeance of heaven. Who can forget Sodom and 
Gomorrah, or Babylon, or Tyre, or Thebes, or Memphis, or Petra ? 
And who can be ignorant of the desolations by plague and the pes- 
tilence that have swept through these abodes of congregated hu- 
man guilt? The reason has been that God could smite many guilty 
there while few of the innocent would suffer. All over the world 
the principal monuments of the divine vengeance have been cities 
and large towns. Long may the walls of a city stand, but death 
shall have done its last work within ; long may temples, like that at 
Baalbec, stand, while all the worshippers, long since smitten by the 
wrath of God, may sleep with the dead ; long may a city be marked 
out and distinguished by its ruins and its sepulchres, like Petra, 
without a solitary living inhabitant, a city of the dead. All over the 
ancient world the plains are strewed with the ruins of cities, the 
monuments of indignant heaven against their follies, their pride, 
their luxury, and their sensuality. 

We know what would have saved them. Ten righteous men 
would have saved one of the worst of them. Nineveh was saved 
by repentance; Babylon might have been spared if she had hum- 
bled herself; and Jerusalem would have been saved if she had not 
crucified the Son of God. Religion, prompting to temperance, and 
industry, and chastity, and honesty, and prayer, would have saved 
Babylon, and Tadmor, and Tyre, and Ephesus, and Alexandria, 
and Athens; and, occupying as they did the most eligible situations 
on earth for commerce, they might to-day have been splendid cities 
smiling under the favor of the Almighty. 

And what can save the cities of our land? The same thing only 
that would have saved Gomorrah and Babylon. Let us not dream 
that they are beyond the wrath of God. Let us not suppose that 
the eyes of God are closed on the enormous masses of guilt in 
these abodes of congregated sinners. Babylon was once as secure 
as we are, and as confident of her future glory as we can be of the 
prosperity of this beautiful city. The inhabitants of Rome once 
breathed as pure an air as we do, and Tyre commanded as wide a 
commerce as any sea-port in our land. The God who turned Baby- 
lon into standing pools and made wild beasts cry in her desolate 
houses, and satyrs dance there, r. 13 : 21, 22,) and who has 
caused the malaria to settle around Rome, spreading death on the 
once healthful plains of Italy, and has made Tyre a barren rock 
where the solitary fisherman dries his net, can as easily destroy our 
commerce, or fill our streets with pestilential air. Have our aged 
men forgotten the sad desolation of 1793, when the angel of death 
walked through these streets as he did once in the camp of Senna- 
cherib? Have we ceased to remember the scenes in 1832, when 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness and the destruction that _ 
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wasteth at noon-day spread a universal gloom over this city? 
How easy for that God to visit us again ! 

(4.) I refer to one other consideration, showing the desirableness 
of revivals of religion in the cities of our land. I refer to their in- 
fluence on future times. The question whether revivals of religion 
may exist there, and in what way they may be promoted, is of not 
less importance than any other which pertains to the welfare of our 
nation. Look over the map of our country. Only about two 
hundred years have elapsed since the foot of the pilgrim first trod 
these western shores. Then a vast interminable forest spread its 
shades all over this land—broken in upon only by the prairies or 
the lakes that opened their bosom to the sun, or by the floods 
that rolled on to the ocean. There the sound of the woodman’s 
axe had not been heard. The vast solitude had been disturbed only 
by the savage war-cry. Not a bridge was thrown over the streams; 
not a road penetrated the deep forest; not a sail whitened these 
bays and seas; not a boat, save the fragile bark of birch, was upon 
the waters; not a city sent its hum up to heaven; not a village, 
save the temporary abodes of wandering savages, was on the vast 
landscape. ‘I'wo centuries have gone, and how changed the 
scene! Our cities already rival those of the old world; and when 
some half a dozen on other continents are named, ours come next 
in the numbers of their population, and are already among the 
first in commercial importance. As if by magic they start up all 
over the land; and even while the remains of the forest stand 
around them, palaces rise, and wealth flows there as to a centre, 
and the din of commerce is heard afar. 

Can any one fail to see in this fact the necessity of revivals of 
religion in those cities? How else shall it be propagated, but 
by that rapid mode where the Spirit of God bears the truth to 
the hearts of multitudes, and turns them simultaneously to God ? 
They are adapted to the excited and ardent movement every 
where manifested in our land. All in those cities is free, and 
generous, and active, and mighty. There is an energy and zeal 
in the affairs of the world, which is fitted to make men great and 
glorious in religion as in commerce. There is an ardor that 
needs only to be directedgto the concerns of the soul, to be 
adapted to the times in which we live, and to the great enter- 
prise of the conversion of the world. 

What vast multitudes are yet to swarm in those cities! What 
countless numbers are there to live and to die! How soon will 
the present busy generation be gone, to give place to another as 
busy, as active, as immortal! What is to be the doom of the 
advancing millions? That inquiry is to be answered in part by 
the character of the present generation, and by the answer to 
the question, whether the Spirit of God shall descend in glorious 
revivals of religion. In these streets other generations are to 
tread—as busy as we are. They will occupy the stores which 
you now occupy; dwell in the houses where you now dwell— 
until the time shall come for them to pull down those houses 
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and stores, and to build new ones for other generations to come. 
They will moor their vessels to the same wharves—until those 
vessels shall be useless, and shall give place to others. They 
will go forth and look upon our graves; read the letters on 
our tombs until they become illegible; and then they will lie 
down in the grave, to be superseded, and in their turn, too, to be 
forgotten. Unless some judgment is stirred up in heaven, “ red 
with uncommon wrath,” that shall sweep this city with the besom 
of destruction, more millions by far may yet live here than now 
comprise the whole inhabitants of our country. JVe are just be- 
ginning our career. The cities of our land are just starting into 
being. In the far distant future I see the shadowy forms of ad- 
vancing millions of men. They are coming to enter into our 
houses, and churches, and stores, and to receive their impres- 
sions from what they shall find there when they arrive. 

Now what I wish to say is, that these cities can be saved from 
being corrupting spots ; concentrated pests in our land, only by 
the influence of religion; and religion now. ‘Tell me, ye who 
doubt this, whether power and wealth saved Babylon and Rome. 
Tell me, whether the ship laden with gold and the merchandise 
of the East saved Tyre. Tell me whether philosophy and learn- 
ing saved the cities of Greece and Egypt. Tell me whether 
the chisel of Phidias and Praxiteles saved Athens. Tel] me whe- 
ther the Colisaeum saved Rome, or its splendid marble struc- 
tures saved Corinth. O no,—not one of them: nor will colleges, 
or schools, or marble palaces, or fountains, or luxury, or wealth 
save one of the cities of our land. Without religion they will lie 
as corrupt and corrupting masses on the bosom of the nation, till 
heaven can bear it no longer; and then they will be swept with 
the vengeance of an offended God. Religion, religion only—the 
pure religion of the cross—descending like floods, and flowing 
like rivers, only can save these cities from destruction. When 
we think of these things; when we look over the numbers of 
the cities of our land; when we remember their accumulating 
guilt; when we look onward to future times, and see what they 
are destined yet to be, and backward and see the memorials of 
wrath standing thick where cities onee stood on the plains of the 
old world, how appropriate the petition of our text, ““O Lorp, 
REVIVE TITY WORK, IN THE MIDST OF THE YEARS, IN THE MIDST 
OF THE YEARS MAKE KNOWN 3; IN WRATH REMEMBER MERCY!” 





